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as presuppositions, which are out of touch with the modern mind. It will be welcomed 
by those whose mental outlook is bounded by the horizon of two generations ago. 

C. A. B. 

Sinclair, May. A Defense of Idealism: Some Questions and Conclusions. 

New York: Macmillan, 1917. xvii+355 pages. $2.00. 

This is a sparkling piece of writing in defense of the absolute, that unity or reality 
which is all and in all and plays the game of the universe with, by, and for itself. The 
author thinks the deepest word in regard to it is "Spirit," but the term must be left 
"infinitely comprehensive" and "elastic," with a "wide margin for the Unknown," 
and should be understood to include "Life-force" and "Matter" and "Individual 
Self" and "Substance" and "Thing-in-itself" and the "Unknown" and "Unknow- 
able" and "Soul" and "Consciousness" and "Thought" and "Will" and "Love." 
One would think that anything with such a tremendous "swallow" should be more 
than the vague, indifferent absolute of the old idealism. Miss Sinclair calls her 
absolute "rich and concrete" and finds it by jumping out of the frying-pan of episte- 
mology into spiritualism, but her ultimate is still the same old shadowy absolute — 
absolute because the relativity of the world needs it; unity because the multiplicity 
of the world crys aloud for it. One can cover up a great deal of vagueness, however, 
with a blanket term like "Spirit." But, of course, the absolute cannot approve of 
Miss Sinclair's brilliant defense, for how must it feel to have its "appearance" in 
Miss Sinclair administering a "horrible mauling" to its "appearances" in the prag- 
matists and delivering "kicks in the ribs" to its "appearances" in pacific realists like 
Mr. Russell. Still there is no doubt that the manifestation of the absolute in Miss 
Sinclair has a tremendously good time and dances ecstatically among the struggling 
philosophies like the fabled Irishman at the fair, looking for heads to hit. It is enjoy- 
able reading. Miss Sinclair thrusts brilliantly, parries prettily, but her blade does 
not go home. Her defense of idealism will not make converts, and to some idealists 
her reckless concessions to the neo-realism will seem like throwing down the walls. 

Our author hates pragmatism. It is "unsterilized." She is relieved to know 
that "to treat Pragmatism and Humanism faithfully would be to slay the slain." 
Pragmatism has "no philosophical method. It has no logic: it is spineless." "If it 
were carried to its logical conclusions the eternal ideas of Truth, Goodness and Beauty 
would lose their meaning and we our belief in them." And so, relieved from the study 
of pragmatism, Miss Sinclair caricatures it. The scientific-critical school of America 
is ignored; the great work of James is not understood, and an early speculation of 
Schiller's regarding God and matter is presented as pragmatism. The pragmatists 
will be genuinely surprised to know what they stand for. One wonders how the 
absolute can tolerate such ridiculous "appearances." 

Miss Sinclair recognizes that the new idealism has problems. Does the absolute 
spirit exist? It is a hypothesis which best meets the facts. No pragmatist will 
object to that. But why should an absolute spirit "appear" in its desire to "know 
itself"? "Why not?" says Miss Sinclair. That seems to be final. But when one 
thinks of evils which appear in that appearing — evils like war — is it enough to be told 
that "evil is illusion"; that "we are not compelled to attribute reality to badness"; 
that "in the Absolute, goodness and badness are no longer relative to each other"? 
This is maddening, and all the glittering generalities of Miss Sinclair's persuasive pen 
will not make the modern world take that ancient anaesthetic any more. 

A. E. H. 



